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Observations on the Reply to the Reviewer of the Re- 
marks on Ichabod Onion’s WStrictures, by Hrasmus 
Periwinkle, P.D., J.U.D., &c. Cambridge: pp. 195. 
1837. 


We take the liberty to place the above title at the head 
of this article, as an appropriate introduction to the subject 
of the spirited and well-sustained controversy of which 
that publication forms a conspicuous part. Not that we 
expect to dazzle or enlighten the public with a more 
luminous display of an intricate subject, (for the oldest 
and wisest heads have thrown the light of their declining 
wisdom into its obscure depths,) not that we presume to 
deny that the whole ground has been learnedly explored, 
and every point ably and ingeniously discussed, by the 
several antagonists; but some of the more popular and 
influential of these writers, at the head of whom may be 
ranked the erudite Dr. Periwinkle, have arrogantly at- 
tempted to crush the worthy author of the “ Strictures,”’ 
and to chill the whole tribe of his clamorous coadjutors 
into an absolute torpor, by dashing upon their heads a 
freezing shower of contemptuous sneers; and, as the 
friends of justice and promoters of the public weal, we 
feel ourselves called upon to interfere. 

Now Ichabod Onion was an honest and well-meaning 
gentleman as ever darkened the halls of a college. He 
had never, indeed, seen much of the world, nor encoun- 
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tered the terrors of a reviewer’s frown, but, by dint of 
native talent and hardy perseverance, had forced his way 
from the granite hills to the more fruitful college of his 
native state, and naturally enough presumed he might 
pretend to considerable literary taste and critical acumen. 
Upon leaving college he had made a visit to our metropolis 
and university, and, in obedience to the rule of the day, 
forthwith issued in due form his journal of strictures and 
observations. 

Let us go a little further into the history of this rather 
extraordinary character, that we may duly appreciate any 
real excuse there may be for his seeming impudence and 
temerity. ‘Though of humble origin, Ichabod evidently 
shared largely in the gifts of nature, and early gave signs 
of a bold and original character. He possessed a remark- 
able degree of that readiness of comprehension and good 
judgment, which lie at the foundation of what is styled 
common sense, and which, so far as his information ex- 
tended, were ever a sure guide to him; and not infre- 
quently shone forth in remarks of surprising acuteness,. 

In respect of personal figure, however, nature had not 
shown him equal favor; he was large in stature, his head 
so ensconced between his shoulders as forcibly to remind 
one of a half-frightened tortoise, and his limbs and whole 
frame so awkward, and so loosely hung together, that, as 
he walked, he presented much of the reeling and trundling 
motion of a horse-cart without linchpins. This corporal 
defect, however, was amply compensated in his striking 
originality and enterprising disposition, of which we will 
mention but a single instance. 

The State Legislature had just passed an act entitled 
‘An act for the suppression and extermination of crows,” 
offering the liberal bounty of ten cents for every crow’s 
head, that should be presented to the Selectmen of the 
town wherein such crow should be killed. Ichabod was 
not the man to think it honorable to cheat the state, but 
it was “Election day;’’ both powder-horn and shot- 
pouch were exhausted ; and his purse was empty withal. 
Moreover, it had long been in his mind, should any op- 
portunity offer, to give a certain Selectman, who had 
frequently amused himself at the expense of our hero’s 
awkward figure, a slight specimen of his ingenuity. A 
few days before, he had accidentally fallen upon the 
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well-stocked nest of an ill-fated kingfisher, and: having 
no very high opinion of Mr. Selectman’s powers of dis- 
crimination as a naturalist, his plan was very soon struck 
out, and laid before his companions, who acceded und 
voce. ‘Iwo only, on whose gravity he could depend, 
were admitted with him to the presence of the man of 
authority. Ichabod, with an air of exultation at his good 
fortune, presented the whole brood. ‘The amazed magis- 
trate cast a lingering look upon the black, long-billed, 
featherless heads, but they much resembled crows, and 
the bounty was paid without a word. 

A few feats like this decided his parents that such parts 
ought not to be wasted on tough clods and barren hills. 
It was acknowledged, of course, on all hands, that he 
would make an excellent lawyer. Suddenly elated at 
this brilliant prospect, nothing short of the best semina- 
ries in the country seemed at first equal to his growing 
ambition. But unfortunately he found himself among 
the number of those, who are not so poor that they can 
be admitted on the charity establishment, nor yet sufhi- 
ciently rich to meet the expenses of the first universities. 
So poor Ichabod was obliged to content himself with less 
advantages and humbler accommodations ; not, however, 
without his thoughts wandering towards our venerable 
university, which ever hung upon his imagination like a 
vision of enchantment; a fact which may account in 
some degree for the closeness of his observations upon 
her usages. 

This sudden change in the horoscope of Ichabod’s 
destiny had plunged him quite out of his sphere. He 
had thus far borne up manfully against every obstacle ; 
but the sad catastrophe of his encounter with Dr. Peri- 
winkle and the reviewers seemed now well nigh to over- 
whelm his spirit. 

To return, then, to our subject. It will be needless, 
perhaps, to say that Mr. Onion’s book is filled with the 
usual heterogeneous mixture of simple narrative, enthu- 
siastic flights, graphic descriptions, and serious reflections, 
with a due interspersion of inconveniences, mishaps, and 
calamities. In a word, the reader is alternately amused 
and moved to pity, exhilarated and saddened. After the 
fatigues and perplexities of an adventurous journey have 
been properly disposed of, we find him arrived in safety 
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at the place of his destination —the scene of a thousand 
enraptured dreams. 

We have room to comment on those parts only which 
particularly roused the sensibilities of Dr. Periwinkle, and 
called forth his heaviest animadversions. 

First, rewards and punishments. —It will have been 
seen from our account of Mr. Onion’s life, that he had 
few opportunities of gaining an acquaintance with the 
world and with human character. He had always lived 
among sober-minded, industrious people, and knew little 
of the fine-spun plans and refined theories, necessary for 
the safe regulation of affairs in a more advanced and arti- 
ficial state of society. It is to be attributed entirely to the 
ingenuousness of his character, that he did not at once 
perceive, that to make young men conduct with pro- 
priety, and attend punctually religious exercises, some 
very strong incitement was needed; and that there could 
be no more powerful incentive, than, in case of delin- 
quency in these respects, to declare openly and peremp- 
torily to the parents of the delinquent, and to the com- 
munity at large, that he was deficient in literary merit. 
His honest soul was as unaware as the statue of Wash- 
ington, that it was no kind of matter whether a man was 
actually a scholar, or what motives might drive him to 
study, or what might be the effect of those motives, 
provided he had, or could by any means acquire, a good 
reputation with his friends and the public. 

The following passage has been destructive of much 
of Dr. Periwinkle’s paper and peace of mind. ‘ But this 
is not all. Such is the nature of this system, that the 
difference between the first and second scholar may 
amount, perhaps, to one fourth the penalty of a tardiness 
at prayers, and so on to the end. Thus their. several 
merit is proclaimed to the gaping public, who, of course, 
imagine there must be some prodigious difference in the 
learning and ability of the first and twentieth. What 
wisdom! what justice!” 

We must here beg our readers constantly to bear in 
mind, that, born as he was among the mountains, edu- 
cated in an atmosphere of perfect freedom, and accustom- 
ed from his infancy to the independence of the New 
England yeomanry, Ichabod would naturally, and with 
the most harmless intentions, conceive and express his 
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sentiments, and that he would be an unflinching stickler 
for equal rights. Nor would it once cross his mind, that 
nothing could arouse young men to a sense of their ad- 
vantages, and of the importance of preparing themselves 
for future usefulness, but college honors ; and that nothing 
could be so effectual in kindling this all-animating fire, as 
the dread of suffering the mortification of having one’s 
friends suppose that he had not made the best use of his 
time and privileges. Ichabod had never been initiated 
into the mysterious efficacy of mental legislation. He 
had never once thought of the advantage of bringing 
these hidden but powerful principles of the human mind 
to the ‘aid of polite learning and liberal science. And, 
if the learned Dr. Periwinkle had been sufficiently 
aware of these circumstances, we are confident his 
benevolent disposition would not have allowed him to 
entertain fora moment any suspicion of sinister design, 
or hostile intention, on the part of his author. The 
Journal proceeds thus :— 

“'The place of each one being thus fixed, a certain 
number are brought out to give an exhibition of their 
talents and acquirements. But how? On equal ground? 
No ; the first man has full sweep on any subject, while 
the tenth, perhaps, unfortunate fellow! is limited to the 
discussion of a given question, as narrow as Insignificant ; 
and at the same time, as if to strip him of every sem- 
blance of fair play, allow him scarcely time to get his 
tongue limber. Now is not this tyrannical? By all that 
have fought, bled, and died for liberty, this is unpatri- 
otic!” 

Thus blazed forth the magnanimous Ichabod, never 
dreaming of the terrible thunders of indignation and re- 
proach, that were about to roll upon his head. When 
his generous spirit encountered this item in the compli- 
cated system, he seems to have suffered a terrible shock, 
and all his ideas of republicanism and equal rights ap- 
pear to have been thrown into fearful disorder, and ‘ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” But here, too, as before, his 
mistake arose from not taking an enlightened and com- 
prehensive view of the subject. It was necessary to the 
unity of the plan, that this should be the result. It 
would have been absolute folly to have placed all ona 
level, at this juncture, for, in that case, ten to one, the 
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first scholars would have been completely outdone by 
those below them —a catastrophe, which would have 
been fatal to the wisdom and success of the whole 
scheme, and which must have led to its eventual down- 
fall. 

So much we have thought proper to say in defence of 
Mr. Onion’s character and intentions. That there are 
many faults in his book we well know. We acknowl- 
edge it to have been highly presumptuous in him to 
meddle with systems, which are the result of the com- 
bined labor and wisdom of men, experienced in civil pol- 
ity, versed in the theory of education, and familiar with 
the human mind. 

Before dismissing this subject we would say a few 
words in explanation of a slight error of Mr. Onion on 
the subject of social intercourse between instructers and 
students in our University. It is well known that our 
tutors, on the one hand, are as remarkable for suavity of 
manners, as the students, on the other, for general polite- 
ness and amicable feeling. Notwithstanding, the saga- 
cious Mr. Onion has made severe strictures on this point. 
Of the students, however, he does not complain; that, 
indeed, were gross ingratitude; for he was treated by 
them with kindness and attention. He was even admit- 
ted into their societies; in one of which, réspectable, 
indeed, though of very evanescent existence, he was 
appointed to the honorable office of Corresponding Sec- 
retary. But to our personal knowledge he did not re- 
ceive the same civility from, at least, one of the tutors, 
whose countenance, as he perused a certain very ques- 
tionable letter of introduction, assumed a frosty aspect, 
and he dismissed the applicant with so brief ceremony, 
with such a chilling frotdeur, that we do not at all won- 
der that Ichabod’s indignation was raised to an extraordi- 
nary pitch. ‘This circumstance will account for his 
extreme severity on this topic. 
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JACOB'S VISION. 


Nienr falls round Jacob’s path ; and on the plain 
He lays him down, and views the shining train, 
That silently come forth in Canaan’s skies, 

As if God’s land were kept by angel eyes. 
And, as the deeper hours of night return, 

He sees them still with living lustre burn. 
Upon his soul a holy calm descends, 

And to his God, in silent prayer, he bends ; 
Then, lays his stony pillow ’neath his head, 
His cloak his covering, and the earth his bed ; 
And, soon, in tranquil sleep his eyelids close, 
And wearied nature finds the wished repose. 


The patriarch sleeps: but, o’er his waking soul 
Bright visions of a glorious future roll. 

He sleeps: while, watching o’er his slumbers, stand 
The radiant children of a heavenly land. 

He sees a mount, of snowy whiteness, rise, 

That veils its dazzling head amid the skies. 

He sees a throng of glorious angels glide, 

With folded wing, along its marble side. 

He hears their golden harps’ triumphant swell, 
That of God’s love and kindness seems to tell ; 
And, ever and anon, he faintly hears 

Celestial voices sounding in his ears 

Tones such as when, the wind-harp’s chords among, 
The dying zephyr wakes the soul of song, 

And, as the sound had given him life again, 
Prolongs, and varies, deepens, swells the strain, — 
Then, as decay his strength and spirit’s fire, 

Wakes but the faintest echoes of the lyre, 

Till, like the swan, that warbles life away, 

He ceases both his being and the lay. 


Above the starry circlet binding now, 

As ’t were a diadem, the mountain’s brow, 

A thick and blackening cloud the sleeper views 
Edged with the rainbow’s many-varied hues. 
No forked lightnings dart along the sphere, 

No rolling thunders burst upon his ear, 
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Not clothed in terrors comes Jehovah on, 

But to announce the work of love begun. 

And, from the cloud, the “still small voice” is heard, 
Voice without sound, and language without word. 


The vision passed. ‘lhe slumbering patriarch woke: 
Praise from his lips in kindling accents broke. 
‘ How vast the promise that to me is given ! 
‘‘’This is the house of God, the gate of Heaven!’’’ 
Then labored he till morn, with pious care, 
To raise an altar to his Maker there. 
And, when the sun had “ ushered in the day,” 
Departed thence rejoicing on his way. 


——d. 
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Wuenre, where art thou? day follows weary day, 

And I behold no more thy lovely form, 

Nor feel thy lips with kindness ever warm, 
Press on my cheek and smooth all grief away. 
Thy grateful smile, or wonted shout of glee, 

Whene’er with beating heart I would rehearse, 

The simple music of my early verse — 

Ah! these are fled — forever gone from me! 
Dear recollections now are thronging fast, 
Thy cheerful glance when my young breast was glad, 
Or sympathetic tears when I was sad! 
I weep for those sweet moments of the past 
And almost wish I was a child again, 
And thou a laughing girl to hear my idle strain. 


A. V. 
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NOCTES COLLEGIAN 2. 
A DRAMA IN TWO PARTS. 


By AsHLEY VERNON. 


PART FIRST. 


| Scene — A room of the venerable Massachusetts Hall. Master 
Nimrod, a Sophomore, ts seated at a table covered with scraps 
of paper, broken pipes, modern plays, and Bulwer’s Novels. 
The whole apartment in elegant studious confusion. Nim- 
rod holds his “first theme” in one hand and is leaning his 
head on the other. Time — Nineteenth century. | 


Nimrop (in a low, sentimental tone). 


Meruinks this theme has met with strange mishaps! 
I relish not the sight of these black marks, 
That stare so frowningly along the page; 
Besides, unless my eyes grossly deceive, 
Scattered with no unsparing hand adown 
My ample margin, full two inches wide, 
(Shame that such margins should be so defaced !) 
Are various dark and cabalistic marks, 
Which do contain far more than meets the eye. 
(Nimrod starts up suddenly with great emotion.) 
Ye Gods! what have we here? A simile, 
Which like some wandering goose sad and forlorn, 
That findeth its wing feathers plucked away 
By truant schoolboy, plotting deadly wiles, 
Or else cropped off by most decisive shears, 
Flappeth his pinions in a doleful plight. 
Have I read vainly the Arabian Nights, 
And pored whole hours o’er Johnson’s lordly style, 
Or dug, like garden-delver, through the mud, 
That fertilizes by its generous depth 
The pages of Sam Coleridge? 
(Here Nimrod walks the room in extreme agitation.) 
By George! 
I now remember me a certain drug, 
Yclept by ancient writers hemlock dire, 
Which can discharge the weary flesh of life 
Right instantly — I’m waxing somewhat mad — 
This brain is dizzy —ha! let me be calm, 
Or I shall surely make a deadly work 
VOL. Il. — NO. VII. 33 
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With this frail egg-shell of my potent soul. (striking his head) 
(Nimrod now takes his seat and begins looking over 
his theme.) 
There! there! I’m quiet now, come, let me read, 
Thou worse than famed Pandora’s cursed box, 
What further ills thou hast in store for me. 
Death and destruction! What black shades are these ? 
Is my sight dim and full of ugly specks; 
So that I view what no existence hath, 
Misguided by the shows of Phantasy ? 
As when, with squint oblique through densest fog, 
Some blear-eyed fisherman off Newfoundland 
Fancies he sees huge porpoises afloat, 
And whales of wondrous length, albeit they are 
But evanescent images of mist, 
And stands with that fierce, bloody fork uplift, 
Which in familiar tongue is styled harpoon, 
Ready to plunge into the bodiless forms, 
While fond imagination gladly paints 
Some twenty butts of first-rate summer oil — 
Am I like him? Oh would to heaven I were! 
(Here Nimrod holds his theme at arm’s length.) 
Soft! where’s my quizzing-glass? Where should it be 
But safely tied by a gay twisted string 
Unto the bosom of its faithful lord ? 
Let me inspect the fatal sheet once more, 
Try if this vitreous transparency 
Will not remove some very hateful blots 
And do away with this distressful dream. 
(Throwing down the paper.) 
No! no! I cannot cheat my optics thus, 
Nor play a forgery on my common sense. 
It must be so! Such stern realities 
Do half o’ercome me. Am I then a calf? 
Down, down, delusive thought! I am a man, 
Have human feelings, though mistaken Fresh 
Affirmed I was a savage or a brute, 
When I did dash cold water in their necks, 
Discharged green squashes through their window panes, 
And stript their beds of soft, luxurious sheets, 
Placing instead harsh briars and rough sticks, 
So that their sluggish bodies might not sleep, 
Unroused by morning bell ; or when perforce, 
From leaden syringe, engine of fierce might, 
I drave black ink upon their ruffle shirts, 
Or drenched with showers of melancholy hue, 
The new fledged dickey peering o’er the stock, 
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Fit emblem of a young ambitious mind |! 

(The Sophomore rises and paces slowly before the glass.) 
Let me be tranquil — zeal importunate 
Hath hurried me away in wildest flight. 
Have I been screwed, yea, deaded morn and eve, 
Some dozen moons of this collegiate life, 
And not yet taught me to philosophize ? 
Thought quite absurd, discreditable quite 
To head and heart — I banish it henceforth, 
And dare the trifles of this earth despise. 
What signify a few dull pencil marks, 
By Professorial hands at random scratched 
Upon a piece of rag-formed paper ? Nought ! 
Mere empty nullity of nothing born! 

(Nimrod resumes his place and turns the last page of his 

theme.) 
Another O close followed by a D? 
Here is foul play, methinks, ah! wretched foul. 
Stop, stop, is this a W, I see 
Here sprawling down the side his uncouth limbs, 
Hard pressed upon by sundry headlong P’s? 
What business have these crook-backed S’s here ? 
They look like wrinkled hags and wizzards droll. 
Ha! isitso? Yes, yes, Orestes like, 
I’m haunted with black furies. See, they come! 
Hark! hush! what voice is that which hisses so ? 
Some demon tongue advising dreadful things, 
Or yonder chocolate-pot upon the grate ? 
I scarce can tell —this brain will sure go crazed. 
(The Sophomore starts up quickly.) 
Oh! for Job’s patience linked with Samson’s might ! 
Then could I bear these doubly grievous ills. 
Poor theme! thou first-born of parental love — 
No puling strains — my anger is red-hot — 
Detested theme! thou art as patched and torn 
As those weak-jointed tights, which yesterday 
I pawned for gingerbread to Robert Short! 
Thou art as ragged as a Proctor’s hair, 
When suddenly he leaps from pleasant dreams 
Of Bonfires quenched, and Key-holes listened at, 
Roused by the crash of rude intrusive stones, 
Hurled by the hand of vigilant revenge, 
Who keeps untired his watches night and day. 
(Throwing down his books.) 

My soul ’s on fire —lie there, contemptuous Lowth, 
And arrogant Sam Johnson follow on! 
In this wise will I break thy learned scull, 
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Oh! Richard Whately ! — For these precious tropes, 
They were the darlings of long-cherished love ; 
I know I pruned their limbs luxuriant 
With careful hand— I made by meaning plain. 
Black hearted inkstand! thee also I dash 
Against the Blower — 


PROCTOR (enters with great haste). 


I have borne enough. 
For these interminable interruptions 
And loud, obstreperous clamors, are, I trow, 
Not to be reconciled with wholesome laws. 


NIMROD. 


Sir, I was practising with these Dumb bells, 
When by an accidental slip, I knocked 
The books, as you perceive, flat on the floor. 


PROCTOR. 


Dumb bells? Oh! Soul of Heliogabalus, 

I will maintain dumb creatures are not here. 
Methought live hurricanes were wrestling hard 
With frenzied thunder-bolts upon the floor. 

I think thou hast wine-bibbing visitors 
Secreted underneath the bed; or in the depths 
Of thy coal closet; I must draw them forth. 

(The Proctor with accustomed vigilance opens every closet, 
takes up Nimrod’s boots and shakes them with great 
earnestness, and finally unties a cloth in the window- 
seat. During the last operation the Sophomore ezx- 
claims.) 


NIMROD. 


Oh! metaphorical and lynx-eyed man ! 
There is nought covered with that table cloth, 
Save scraps of bread — poor relics of a feast. 


PROCTOR 


(Continues talking to himself and looking at the prize 
very greedily.) 


This cheese is redolent of earthy smells, 
This cider savoreth of ancient days, 

Yet to the palate recommends itself, 

By argument of shrewdest pungency. 

If I take these, what will he think of me? 
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Why, I care not — he’s nothing but a boy ; 
I am a Proctor and deserve respect 
By right of office — but a student’s love 
Is a mere idle, visionary thing 
Not worth the purchase money in my mind. 
My brother officer last Wednesday eve, 
Gave tne at Snow’s a sumptuous repast. 
With this wind-fall I can strike off the debt. 
(Turning to Nimrod and assuming a very fatherly and 
moralizing tone.) 
Of low debauch these are proofs positive. 
I recollect there was a tumult here 
A few short evenings since; but I was lost 
In smoking a deliberative pipe, 
And re: \ding to myself that ch: arming book 
De AsInts, so I o’erlooked the crime ; 
'T' is well for thee my mercy is so rich. 
Yet these h: alf-emptied bottles shall I take, 
And having purged them of this wicked stuff, 
Make a small present unto Goody Bush. 
This cheese — these crackers are too troublesome, 
They bring huge crowds of idlers to thy room, 
So that thy time is shamefully misspent. 
(Proctor taketh the bottles and eatables under his arms, 
and crieth out in a menacing voice, ) 
Now ope the door, and if I hear again 
Of such fell outr: ave to the college laws, 
Of such loud tumult after eight o *clock, 
Thou ‘It be reported to the Faculty, 
Nor pies, nor-cakes — sweet ransoms, [ allow, 
Which to a Proctor’s jaws make loud appeal, 
Shall then redeem the loss of fifty marks!!! 
[ Exit Procror in high glee. 





NIMROD (solus.) 


Now hath he gone, a snub-nosed, prying thing, 

To silence with the scraps he gathered up 

Those teeth, which such wide havoc make each day, 
In common’s hall. Ay! if far sterner griefs 

Did not crowd heavily upon my breast, 

I would give place to this. My wrath should burst 
Indignantly in shape of dubious eggs, 

Swift through the fellow’s windows S, this same night. — 
Away, base theme! meet not my eyes again ! 

Thus will I stamp on thee! Oh! I must “hence; : 

My heart is sick —if I stay longer here 

Some horrid deed will be committed soon. 
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How haggard do I look — My eyes are sunk, 
Quite fearfully a dark, blue ring of care 
Girds them around — my stomach is not well ; 
I'll straight to Willard’s, and there ease my breast 
By soothing draughts of comfortable punch. 
[Exit NIMROD. 
(Curtain falls.) 


TALMA. 


T'aLma was justly esteemed by his own countrymen, 
and by foreigners, the most exquisite actor that ever trod 
the tragic stage. And in truth, when we think of his 
brilliant success, and call to mind, at the same time, the 
unnatural and ridiculous F'rench drama, by which his 
genius was cramped and fettered, we must feel, that no 
praise could have been too extravagant for his merits. 

‘T'alma introduced a new style of acting, on the French 
stage; and it was received with enthusiastic applause ; 
but the efforts of a less exalted genius, to correct the 
depraved taste of the Parisians, would have proved utter- 
ly unavailing. In a conversation with Lady Morgan, 
‘l'alma observed, ‘If I attempt the least innovation ; if I 
frown a shade deeper to-night, than I frowned last night, 
in the same character, the parterre are sure to call me to 
order.” 

The glaring absurdities of the French drama, however 
painful to him, were invisible to the eyes of the Parisians, 
who were stubborn in their admiration of empty decla- 
mation, false sentiment, and tedious dialogues. 

It was 'l'alma’s delight to perform in the tragedies of 
Shakspeare. In the character of Hamlet, he surpassed 
himself. He frequently performed in Shakspeare’s plays ; 
that is to say, in the French translations of them by 
Ducis. 

Talma was born in Paris, January 15, 1766. The first 
years of his life were passed in England, with his father, 
who was a dentist, and enjoyed a high professional repu- 
tation. At nine years of age, he was sent back to Paris, 
and placed in the academy of M. Verdier, who had at- 
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tained great celebrity as an author, physician, lawyer, 
and instructor. Here he studied his father’s profession, 
and at the same time, in the exercises in declamation of 
the academy, manifested that lofty genius which after- 
wards fully developed itself. In personating a dramatic 
character, even at that early age, his deep feeling and 
lively enthusiasm were observed with delight and admi- 
ration. M. Verdier having written a tragedy, called 
‘“‘"Tamerlan,” assigned to his pupils the different charac- 
ters, and it was performed by them at the academy. 
T'alma’s part was a very insignificant one ; and the only 
important speech, that he was to make during the play, 
was a narration of the fate of a friend, condemned to 
death by his father. In the course of this speech, how- 
ever, his feelings became wrought to such a pitch, that 
he burst into a flood of tears, and fainted from excess of 
emotion. 

He completed his education, and returned to his father 
in England. 

Iixertions were making, at that time, to establish a 
French theatre in London. ‘The project failed; but 
many of the English nobility were in the habit of attend- 
ing theatrical performances at the private saloons of seve- 
ral young Frenchmen, who had formed themselves into a 
society. 

T'alma joined the society; and such wonderful talent 
did he prove himself to possess, and such superior acting 
did he display, that the English nobility applied to his 
father, in order to ob:ain his consent that his son should 
appear on the English stage. 

Circumstances, however, returned Talma to Paris; 
where, for eighteen months, he employed himself as a 
dentist. But his passion for the drama soon induced him 
to lend a willing ear to the advice of his admirers. He 
determined to embrace the profession of an actor, and 
after diligent preparation, he made his first appearance in 
1787, in the character of Séide, in Mahomet. 

For a long time, but secondary parts were assigned him. 
These he performed, however, with a noble simplicity, 
and chasteness of action, which, aided by the rich melody 
of his voice, won him much applause. 

But he was meditating a reform of the then popular 
style of acting. He applied himself to laborious study 
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of science, the fine arts, and antiquities. At last, he 
made the hazardous attempt, and in the character of Pro- 
culus, in the tragedy of Brutus, he gave the reins to his 
genius and taste, and was favourably received by the 
public, however much he became a mark for the virulent 
invective of the professed critics of the day. From that 
time, he rose rapidly to the highest rank in his profession. 

Lady Morgan thus describes a scene of Britannicus, in 
which tragedy ‘Talma took the part of Nero. 


“In the famous scene of Britannicus, where Agrippina is 
left téte-d-téte with her son, to enter on her defence, Mademoi- 
selle George, as the Roman empress, went through a long speech 
of a hundred and ten lines, with great clearness, elegance of 
enunciation, and graceful calmness of action. During the first 
seventy lines of this speech, ‘alma, as Vero, sat a patient and 
tranquil auditor. No abrupt interruption of haughty impatience, 
disdaining the curb of a long neglected authority, was furnished 
by the genius of the author, or gave play to the talents of the 
admirable actor; and the little ‘by: play allowed him, or rather 
that he allowed himself, was not risked, until towards the close of 
the speech: it was then, however, exquisite; it was /Vature. 
The constraint of forced and half given attention, the languor of 
exhaustion, the restlessness of tedium, and the struggle between 
some little remains of filial deference and habitual respect, 
blended with the haughty impatience of all dictation, were de- 
picted, not in strong symptoms and broad touches of grimace 
and action, but with a keeping, a tact, a fidelity to Nature, in- 
describably fine. His transition of attitude; his playing with 
the embroidered scarf, round his neck, and which made a part 
of his most classic costume, his almost appearing to count its 
threads, in the inanity of his profound ennui, were all traits of 
the highest order of acting. In London, this acting would have 
produced a thunder of applause ; in Paris it was coldly received, 
because it was innovation; and many a black head in the par- 
terre, was scratching its classical recesses, for some example 
from some traditional authority, from Baron or Le Kain, of an 
emperor being restless on his chair, or of the incident of play- 
ing with the handkerchief being at all conformable to the ne- 


cessity ‘de representer noblement,’ in all kings since the time of 
Louis le Grand.” 


“In my opinion,” says Madame de Staél, ‘‘ Talma is 
the beau ideal of a tragedian. He unites in himself all 
the fine arts in their perfection. His attitudes remind 
one of the beautiful statues of antiquity. He carelessly 
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gathers his robes round him, or lets them fall in grace- 
ful folds, as if their arrangement were the result of 
hours of study. The most accomplished artist might 
study, with profit, the expression of his countenance. 
Sometimes he comes on the stage with his eyelids but 
half raised, and in a moment, his kindling soul flashes 
from his eyes, with a lustre, that seems to illumine the 
stage. 

The music of his voice reaches the heart, before the 
words he utters are understood. Other actors must use a 
measured and emphatic delivery, if they would awaken 
emotion in the audience; but there is a magic in the 
voice of 'l'alma, that rouses the sympathies of the soul, 
with its first accents. ‘Thus, by the mingled charms of 
music, painting, sculpture, and poetry, and more than all, by 
the language of the soul, does he make himself absolute 
master of the feelings of hisaudience. What a thorough 
knowledge of human nature he discovers in his concep- 
tion of a part! He is a second author to a tragedy ; for 
by his expression and voice, he adds more beauty and 
effect to a passage, than its author could have bestowed 
on it, by the labor of years. 

Of foreign tragedies, Hamlet is that in which he gains 
the most overwhelming applause. The ghost of Hamlet 
is not made to appear on the French stage; but by 
the fearful expression of ‘T'alma’s countenance, the 
spectators become fully sensible of his terrible presence. 
When Hamlet suddenly, in the midst of a soliloquy, sees 
his father’s ghost, all the motions of the ghost are faith- 
fully made known to the spectators, by the flashing eyes, 
that appear to follow it; and who can doubt the spectre’s 
presence, while gazing on the working features of that 
countenance, whose expression so fully testifies it? ” 

Of the effects of such perfect acting on an audience, 
we may judge by the following anecdote. 

He once played in Hamlet, at Arras. When, as Ham- 
let, he was on the point of stabbing Gertrude, an officer 
among the spectators, who had been calm on the field of 
battle and at the cannon’s mouth, became so excited, that, 
uttering a loud cry, he fell, senseless, having been seized 
with a nervous affection he had never before experienced. 
On coming to his senses, his first anxious words were, 
“ A-t-tl tué sa mere?” 
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In 1790 Talma first became acquainted with Lieu- 
tenant Bonaparte ; who rose to the loftiest eminence of 
glory and power, as rapidly as T'alma to the height of 
dramatic celebrity. Napoleon was even his enthusiastic 
admirer, and on assuming the imperial diadem, one of his 
first acts was to send for ‘l'alma, who having, during the 
stormy times of the revolution, shown himself an ardent 
republican, wished none of the usurper’s favors, and had 
avoided him. ‘I'alma was sent for, the very day on 
which the public authorities of Paris waited on the em- 
peror with their congratulations. ‘They were announced 
while the tragedian and the emperor were in the midst of 
an earnest conversation about tragedy. 

Talma rose to depart; ‘‘ Non, non,” exclaimed Napo- 
leon, ‘‘restez’’ —‘“' C’est bien,” he said, turning to the 
chamberlain, ‘‘ gw’tls attendent — continuons.”’ 

In the plenitude of his power, with the sovereigns of 
Europe at his feet, the haughty monarch wrote to ‘l'alma, 
“ Come to Erfurt, and you shall play before a pit full of 
kings.” 

An absurd idea has appeared in print, and no doubt, 
been believed by the credulous, that Napoleon took les- 
sons from Talma, that he might catch from him his noble 
bearing and majestic mien in tragedy. ‘This invention 
came to the ears of the actor and the emperor, and afford- 
ed them much amusement. 

Napoleon did not imitate Jalma. On the contrary, it 
was to ‘T'alma’s perfect imitation of Napoleon, that a 
miserable tragedy, entitled ‘ Sydla,” owed the enthusias- 
tic applause it received. This tragedy was performed in 
1820. While the imperial exile was drawing to the close 
of his eventful life, on that barren rock in the Atlantic, to 
which England, in her fear and her hatred, had condemn- 
ed him, the eager Parisians were thronging in a tumultu- 
ous mass, to see him once more in 'T'alma, who in man- 
ner, bearing, and dress accurately copied him. 

Talma performed admirably in comedy; but Baron was 
the Garrick of the French stage. 

Talma was the first of the French authors who paid 
any attention to costume. Before his time the French 
stage exhibited a motley mixture of Grecian helmet and 
Roman toga, with the last Paris fashions. 

Talma made costume his study; and his dress was 
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ever as faultless as his acting. He was a perfect actor. 
He was also an accomplished gentleman. His manners 
in company were simple and unaffected. Gaiety and 
unassuming playfulness seem. to have been their charac- 
teristics, 

He died in 1826. The first tragedian of modern times, 
it was his fate to be born a Frenchman, and therefore to 
perform in execrable tragedies. Lady Morgan calls him 
‘the Gulliver of the French stage, tied down by Lillipu- 
tian cords.” He was rather a mighty magician, who, 
without wand, and without familiar spirits to obey him, 
held spell-bound for years the hearts of French, English, 
and German. 

WwW. P. W. 


AUTOGRAPHOLOGY. 
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‘THERE is the easy, unconcerned, d —n-your-eyes style 
of writing of a man of genius!* No stopping to perfect 
and place every letter — no care to finish the bottom of a 
letter, except with a sweep —the very galloping auto- 
graph of the author of ‘‘ Melanie! ”’ 

Mr. Willis has probably, more than any man of the age, 


—— 


*For a further exposition of the sublime sentiments merely hinted at 
above, see an interesting work in three volumes, 8vo., composed by — 
excuse my feelings —and entitled ‘* Seven Excellent Reasons why a Man 
of Genius should not write legib ly ;”’ the which, if it succeeds, (and my 
friend Flummery assures me it will,) will be followed by two very inge- 
nious treatises, to show, ‘“* Why a Genius should never eat; ” also ‘* Why 
a Genius should appear abstracted, and wear no straps : his pantaloons.” 

. MIDDLETON. 
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been loaded with the flattery of friends, and the vituperations 
of enemies. His admirers have fancied him too great, and 
his opposers too insignificant a writer. We shall not un- 
dertake to review him; abler and older heads have per- 
formed that office. Mr. Willis was graduated at Yale 
College ; the public were apprised of his power, before 
his connexion with the University was broken off. ‘ ‘The 
Burial of Arnold,’’ among other exquisite pieces, led them 
to expect much when the Senior Sophister should take his 
place in the world. Since then, almost continually be- 
fore the public, he has been winning high fame. For 
some time editor of one of the best Northern Magazines, 
although a young man, he showed much refined taste 
and originality. In Europe, as well as America, like his 
great predecessor, Irving, he has taken a distinguished 
stand; and, although not blinded to his faults, the 
English Public have fairly admitted his merits. 

Willis has been characterized as a poet of the passions ; 
without the calm beauty of Bryant, or the refinement of 
Percival, his writings have so much freshness and pow- 
er, many of them display so much knowledge of human 
nature, that they will be remembered after their author is 
missed among men. Willis’s great fault is an occasional 
affectation ;—-the now and then pressing a pretty word 
into the service unlawfully, and sometimes sketching too 
gorgeously. ‘These, however, time will wipe away, and 
leave the real beauties for our admiration. 


SENIOR REFLECTIONS. 


THERE is no study more intensely interesting to the 
collegian, than the observation of the changes that take 
place in the characters of his classmates, during their col- 
lege course. 7 

We come to college with our characters in embryo, and 
the incidents of college life, and the thoughts that day 
after day crowd into the student’s mind, have absolute 
power in forming his future moral character. 


There are happy, there are glorious changes that mani- 
fest themselves. 
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{ have seen the sensual become spiritual. I have seen 
a mind without a single ray of ideality to cheer its gloomy 
debasement, after communion with those “ deathless 
minds, which leave, when they have passed, a path of 
light,” burst from its base trammels, and, putting on the 
‘‘adamantine armor of their power,” come forth gallantly 
armed for the conflict of life. : 

I have seen, too, a mind burning with noble ambition, 
eager for the dazzling honors and high places of public 
life, smother these worldly fires, from whose ashes has 
sprung a Phenix spirit of calm but settled religious prin- 
ciple. And seeing this, I have thought of the eagle, 
whose untiring pinions have borne him to the loftiest 
peak of the mountain, but who disdains even that proud 
eminence, and soars onward to the sun. 

There are also sad and serious changes. 

The sunshine, that warmed and invigorated the heart 
of the reckless, thoughtless boy, is sometimes overcast 
with thick clouds of despondency ; the ‘ phantoms of 
hope” are chased away by dark ‘visions of despair,” 
and even fortitude is seen to desert the fainting spirit. 

Is not such a change sad and serious, indeed? For 
in the beautiful words of Southey, 


«‘ Needs must the chariot wheels of Destiny, 
Crush him who throws himself before their path, 
Patient and prostrate.” 
W.. Ps. 


ee 


TO MY SISTER. 


Tuy music voice! I hear each gentle tone, 

And read the mildness of thy soft blue eyes, 

As purely bright as those imagined skies, 

Where angel-pinions have forever flown ! 

A welcome guest is thy dear memory, 

And in my heart shall hold a chosen place ; 

Yet while I meditate, a stealthy sigh, 

A thought of grief, visits this breast of mine 

And says, ‘*‘ Her hand no longer touches thine, 

For she is far away.” But on thy face, 

In silent hours, when roving fancy strays 

To call up images of by-gone days, 

That same fond tenderness I trace, 

Which smiling then would always meet my gaze. 
A. V. 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 

We have thus far adhered to the resolution of admitting to our pages only 
original papers; we are, however, induced to give place to the following 
capital extract from the London ** New Monthly,” edited by Theodore Hook. 
It is ascribed to Bool, author of Paul Pry,—and our readers will be just 
enough to say of our varying from custom, that in this instance, at least, to 
use the words of Boz, ‘‘ it?s a amiable veakness.”’ 

Eps. HARVARDIANA. 


THEATRE-Royat, LirrL.e PepLiineron. The Manager’s Room. 
The Theatre-Royal, Little Pedlington, is to be opened for the season, on 
Monday next. This being Saturday, all within its walls is bustle and ac- 
tivity, whilst crowds of suitors for an interview with the manager are impa- 
tiently waiting without. Amidst the din of hammers, and the grating of 
saws, the tragedians are on the stage, rehearsing an entirely new melo- 
drama, to be called The Hatchet of Horror, or, The Massacred Milkmaid. 
In the green-room, Miss Warble, assisted by the director of the orchestra, 
is practising the song ‘incidental to the play ;*’ in the painting-room, Mr. 
Smearwell is giving the last touches to the scene “painted expressly for 
the occasion ;”’ in the saloon, Miss Sally Jumps — or, as she is described in 
the play-bill, Mademoiselle Sara des Entrechats — is endeavoring to place 
her right foot on her left shoulder, and performing others of the ordinary ex- 
ercises preparatory to the execution of a grand pas seul; whilst, in a small 
shed connected with the stage, are the machinist and the property-man, 
sewing up a donkey in a cow’s hide, to represent the “ identical favorite 
cow” of the massacred milkmaid. But let us proceed to the manager’s 
room. 

At a table, covered with play-books, manuscripts, and letters, in an easy- 
chair, is seated Mr. Strut, the “ enterprising and spirited ” manager. With 
evident satisfaction he is contemplating the bill of Monday’s performances. 
At each magniloquent phrase, he rubs his hands; his eyes sparkle with de- 
light, as they are attracted by the lines which stand prominent in the full 
dignity of large capitals; and, as he counts the notes of admiration, which 
bristle on the paper, like pins in the ornamental cushion of a lady’s ‘toilet- 
table, his imagination riots in the promise of nightly overflows throughout 
the season. Peruse the interesting document. 


THEATRE-ROYAL, LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 


Mr. Strut has the heart-felt gratification of announcing to the Nobility, 
Gentry, and the Public in general, that he has once more the honor of as- 
suming the direction of this theatre, which will open on Monday next, and 
he takes the liberty to flatter himself that the 

VARIOUS AND NUMEROUS NOVELTIES, 
ALL ENTIRELY NEW!! 
which are in preparation, and which will succeed each other 
IN RAPID SUCCESSION, 
and which will be produced in a style of 


SPLENDOR! MAGNIFICENCE! AND GRANDEUR! 


hitherto unprecedented, and without example in the annals of Theatricals, 
and which he has got up, 
regardless of expense, and without consideration of outlay ! 
and which, in point of 
SCENERY! DRESSES!! DECORATIONS!!! AND PRoPERTIEs!!!'! 
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which, as they will be prepared on a scale of extent which was never before 
attempted, and which is now undertaken for the first time, cannot fail to 
form a pivot of attraction to 

DEFY COMPETITION!!! 

In addition to this, he has the pleasing gratification to announce that he 
has, without any view to the consideration of expenditure, succeeded in 
bringing together, 

IN ONE PHALANX, 
A COMBINATION OF COMBINED TALENT!!! 
such as has never yet been amalgamated within the area of the walls of any 
theatre, and constituting a simultaneous 
IMPETUS OF COMBINED ATTRACTION !! 
Which must set all rivalry at defiance! ! ! 

Mr. Strut has the satisfaction to announce that, in addition to many other 
valuable engagements, which he is thinking of having it in contemplation to 
enter into, he has secured the talents of the following distinguished elites : 

Messrs. SNOXELL, 

WADDLE, 
EUGENE STRUT, 
AUGUSTUS STRUT, 
STANISLAUS STRUT, 
STRIDE, 
STAGGER, AND 
TIPPLETON. 

Mesdames BIGGLESWADE, 
STRUT, 
E. STRUT, 
T. STRUT, 
WARBLE, anp 

Mile. SARA DES ENTRECHATS. 


Messrs. Higs, Nigs, Pigs, Wigs, Gigs, C. Gigs, T. Gigs, R. Gigs, 
Brigs, and Knigs. 
Mesdames Nobs, Hobs, Dobs, F. Dobs, L. Dobs, J. Dobs, Wobs, 
Phobs, and Snobs, 
AND 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES, 
(Her first appearance on any stage.) 


The performances will commence with, for the first time, an entirely new 
Melo-drama, never before performed, founded on the affecting, barbarous, 
and interesting murder of Martha Squigs, to be called 


THE HATCHET OF HORROR, 
iki ccsees peedema teres Tue MaAssacrep MILKMAID. 


Principal characters by the following unprecedented cast! !! 
Messrs. Snoxell, Waddle, Stride, Eugene Strut, and Stagger ; 
Mesdames Biggleswade, T. Strut, Miss Warble, 

(With a Song,) 

Mile. Sara des Entrechats, (with a Pas Seul,) 

AND THE PART OF 
MARTHA SQUIGS, (the massacred Milkmaid,) by Miss 
JULIA WRIGGLES. 


In the course of the piece will be introduced a new and splendid represen- 
tation of the 
FATAL COW-HOUSE, 
In which the Murder was committed ! 
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Together with the identical 
Blood-stained Hatchet, with a lock of the victim’s hair sticking to it!! 
With which the Murder was committed!!! 
And the identical 

FAVORITE COW OF THE MASSACRED MILKMAID!!: 

For which the Murder was committed!!! 
At the conclusion of the piece, a favorite Song, by 

MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 


After which an entirely new and elegant Burletta, without songs or any 
musical accompaniment whatever, in one act, to be called 


ALL ROUND MY HAT. 
With the following powerful cast!!! 
MR. TIPPLETON, 
Brigs; Mesdaumes Hobs, Phobs, and Snobs, 
nd, (with a Song,) 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 
Previous to which, for the first time, a fashionable Interlude, to be called 
WHO ARE YOU? 
The principal characters by 
Messrs. Tippleton, and Giggs, 
AND 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 
To be preceded by an occasional Address, to be spoken by 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 
Prior to which, the favorite 
BROAD-SWORD HORNPIPE, 


Messrs. Pigs, Gigs, and 


* 
“a 


BY 
MISS JULIA WRIGGLES. 
In the course of the evening, a laughable Comic Song, by 


MR. AUGUSTUS STRUT. 
The whole to conclude with, never acted, a laughable Farce, to be called 


SHE SHALL BE AN ACTRESS. 


Colonel Dash, - - - Miss Julia Wriggles ! 
Harlequin, - - - Miss Julia Wriggles !! 
Venus, - ° - Miss Julia Wriggles!! ! 
Molly O’Rooney (an Irish Girl), - Miss Julia Wriggles!!!! 
Jeannie M’Bride ( a Scotch Girl), - Miss Julia Wriggles!!!!! 
Euguene La Belle (a French Girl), - Miss Julia Wriggles!!!!!! 
Matilda Schwabstz (a German Girl), - Miss Julia Wriggles!!!!!!! 
Lady Clara Lovely (an Engl. Lady of Fashion), Miss Julia Wriggles!!!!!!!! 


On this occasion Mr. SNOXELL and Mrs. BIGGLESWADE will perform. 
On this occasion Mr. TIPPLETON will perform. 
On this occasion Miss JULIA WRIGGLES, Miss WARBLE, and 
Mdlle. SARA DES ENTRECHATS will perform. 
On this occasion Mr. TIPPLETON and Miss JULIA WRIGGLES will 
perform in two pieces. 
On this occasion the WHOLE of the powerful and unprecedented Com- 
pany engaged at this Theatre, and announced, as above, to perform in the 
evening’s performance, WILL PERFORM!!! 








“‘ This will do!’ exclaimed Strut, as he finished the reading of this ex- 
traordinary announcement. ‘ This must do. If this don’t bring them, it is 
all over with the legitimate drama.”’ 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Ir was in the autumn of 183-, that I bade adieu tomy 
native land ; for the first time turning from parents and 
friends to the pleasant shores of Italy. Not to weary you 
with useless details, we will cross over the sea and many 
other slight matters at a bound, passing through the bay 
of Naples, studded with its thousand isles, and plunge at 
once, as Horace says, ‘‘in medias res.” 

The disagreeable racket of the city, the pilfering lazza- 
roni, and the filthy custom of transacting all domestic 
affairs in the open street, or under cover of an old boat, 
so completely disgusted us, that having with some others 
obtained leave of absence, we made a party for Rome. 

Behold us then, four in number, stowed in a post-coach 
on the middle of a hot summer’s day! no joke in Italy, I 
can assure you. Having ridden at the rate of about ten 
miles an hour, by eight in the evening we arrived at a 
large plain, at the farthest extremity of which lay the en- 
trance to the Papal dominions. The moon was rising 
beautifully, when our carriage was suddenly stopped, and 
swift as thought, through the window-panes on either 
side, was thrust a musket. We had no arms, except a 
pocket-pistol and a dirk, and what were they against six 
men with muskets and long knives! 

In the confusion, none of us, except a backwoodsman 
of the party, who coolly pulled out his watch, and thrust 
it down the window-slide, took means to save the slight- 
est article. An ejection immediately took place. Their 
steeple-crowned hats and whole appearance gave at once 
to the brigands a command that could not be mistaken. 
The leader, who was distinguished from the rest merely 
by a pink ribbon round his hat, immediately formed us in 
a line upon a mark drawn in the gravelly road; a man 
was stationed in front of each of us with a drawn dirk; 
the leader stood at one end with his musket aimed, so as 
to take us all at one fell swoop if any resisted. 

Here was a pickle for honest men! not one knowing 
Italian enough to ask for a mouthful of bread, and yet all 
dragged out to slaughter like so many sheep. ‘These, 
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my meditations, were suddenly interrupted by the cry, 
“hark! there’sacarriage,’”’ the leader instantly applied his 
ear to the ground, but hisreply, “no!” we all understood. 
They unladed the trunks from the top and rear of the 
carriage ; each man was led up as his trunk was thrown 
down, and obliged toopenit. ‘The keys of all were forth- 
coming fast enough, but alas! mine was lost. I made 
signs, the musket was put to my head; filled with des- 
peration, I drew a dirk and — broke the lock. As it isnot 
my intention, however, to become the hero of my own 
story, allow me to withdraw in favor of our backwoods- 
man. 

I see him now, coolly interposing his cloak, folded 
around his arm, between the assassin’s dagger and his 
own breast ; with the utmost composure taking a fresh 
nibble at the pigtail, and when tired of standing, seating 
himself, notwithstanding their threats. In short, a per- 
fect specimen of coolness. When his turn came, with 
the utmost gravity unlocking his trunk, and taking out 
first a huge grinning Puncinello, which made every one 
roar regardless of their situation, without any delay he 
handed it to the captain’s son. Bank-bills and notes 
came next, all which they scrupulously declined, but not 
through modesty. ‘The examination of trunks was fin- 
ished, and he alone was found without a watch ; the rob- 
bers now hesitated for a moment, applied their ears to the 
ground but all was silent ; the marksman raised his gun to 
the proper level and deliberately took aim. He turned 
to the captain with an apology we thought, for the lead- 
er’s lip curled, and taking it in his own hand, he prepared 
to do his worst. We imagined the moment was now 
come; but no, an idea struck him, each man was led out 
by his commands, and singly searched. 

What is our hero doing now? deliberately munching a 
loaf, which had been laid in at the last café, and which 
the post-haste of our march had prevented him from de- 
vouring. It was in vain for the captain to look irritated, 
or fierce ; he munched on, regardless of frowns, and every 
time the bandit came within arm’s length, the bread was 
thrust at him, till he petulantly seized and threw it to his 
son, Nothing now remained, but for his examination, 
which he underwent with the utmost indifference. They 
took from him every thing, but a beautiful snuff-box, 
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having on the lid the portrait of a lady, which they seru- 
pulously refused to accept, although it was repeatedly 
held out to them, till at last it went the same way with 
the loaf, but as the lid was loose, it came off, and the 
slight quantity of snuff within set the boy sneezing most 
prodigiously. ‘T‘his restored good humor, and having cut 
open the cushions and lining of the carriage, they wished 
us a good night and withdrew ; but soon our friend called 
them back, and imitating the manner and whining accent 
of an Italian, held out his hand saying, ‘ povero sono, 
Signore, date me qualchue cosa!’’ laughing, the bandit 
placed in his hand a paolo, and bidding us a final adieu 
turned to the mountains. 

Esteeming ourselves lucky to have escaped with life, 
we prepared to continue our route, but new disappoint- 
ments awaited us. According to the custom of the ban- 
dits they had cut the traces of the horses, obliged the first 
postilion to lie in front of them with his face in the dirt ; 
the second they had placed in the same situation between 
the two spans, and the conductor lay before the wheels ;. 
nor was it till after many kicks and cuffs, with oaths in 
all languages but the right one, that they were roused to 
a sense of our comparative freedom. At last they rose, 
but with faces which, fear predominating over dirt, ren- 
dered blacker than death itself. The poor wretches 
evinced the utmost terror; but finally, convinced of our 
situation, they prepared, by tying the fragments together, 
to make the traces hold till we reached the guard-house. 
Here we arrived; but it seemed as if the demon of mis- 
fortune pursued us, for upon our endeavoring to state the 
case in dictionary words, we were thrown into a misera- 
ble room, and obliged to pass the night on a scanty al- 
lowance of straw. 

The next morning we proceeded on our way accom- 
panied by a body-guard of dragoons. All went well, till 
we arrived at the Imperial city, when our carriage dashed 
through the gate with its soldiers, regardless of passports ; 
on we rode to the Dogana, where our trunks were legally 
overhauled, and much discussion having taken place 
among the attendants, the name of our consul with paper, 
pens, and ink, was placed before us. We had somehow 
or other jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. A 
short note, however, soon brought him to our assistance, 
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and an explanation immediately took place, by which it 
appeared, that the officer at the guard-house, irritated by 
our late arrival, and the personal application of the word 
robber, had treated us thus severely on account of a book 
in our possession, which had for its title ‘‘ Laugh and 
grow fat.” A douceur restored the officer to reason, and 
freed us from the accusation of an attempt to smuggle 
heretical books into the dominions of his Holiness, while 
it restored us to an equal standing with all foreigners in 
the city. 
L. 
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Txov dost not love the merry song, 
The idle, festive strain ; 
Such sounds may please the heartless throng, 
But bring thee nought but pain. 
Then why attempt those notes to learn, 
Which better feelings bid thee spurn? 


| I know thy thought ! if others smile, 

Or full of joy appear, 

i Thine eye with giadness beams a while, 
Though prompted to a tear; 

Those notes to friends may welcome be, 

But wake no throb of joy in thee. 


Unfeeling gazers bid thee sing 
The careless, gladsome lay, 
And think not, while thy harp-chords ring, 
The minstrel is not gay ; 
Then let the lyre unnoticed be, 
Though none can touch its strings like thee. 
Amicorum Unvs. 
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THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


Every circumstance which produces an effect upon the 
character of a people, or any indication of public taste, is 
interesting both to the philosopher and the philanthropist. 
In no other way can we judge of national virtue, or na- 
tional vice, than by their manifestation in the complicated 
transactions of society. If the former is encouraged, and 
the latter suppressed in every shape, we may judge that 
the moral sentiment is strong, and the prospects of a peo- 
ple undimmed by the corroding influences which licen- 
tiousness engenders. ‘The institutions of a country, its 
religious character, and the amusements which are sup- 
ported by gaiety and frivolity, demonstrate, as clearly as 
could be desired, the state of popular sentiment. ‘The 
submission, with which the horrors and cruelties of the 
dark ages were endured, only proved the wide spread ex- 
istence of superstition and fanaticism ; and the history of 
Ancient Rome too plainly shows, that the bloody amuse- 
ments of the Circus were coincident with the fall of hu- 
manity and public virtue. 

With such examples before our eyes, not painted by 
fiction but by the true hand of History, it would be im- 
possible to regard the present state of the French Drama, 
without feelings of regret. We look upon the Stage as a 
perverted instrument of moral and intellectual improve- 
ment. Dedicated to the cause of virtue, it might be 
made a means of extensive usefulness. Dry lessons of 
morality, inculcated from the pulpit and through the press, 
pass by unheeded; truth unadorned has few charms for 
common minds; but when surrounded by the fascinations 
of the drama, the feelings bear witness to its power. 
That the reputation of theatricals has declined, there can 
be no question. Not only in France, but in England and 
our own country, which follows so closely on the footsteps 
of its parent, the stage is fast losing that dignity which it 
formerly maintained; the bright stars which once glit- 
tered in its firmament have set, and no other luminaries 
have arisen to dispel the gloom. The present age rejects 
the glories of the past ; the time of Voltaire, Racine, and 
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Corneille has gone; they are seen through the dim vista 
of years, remembered only by such as could appreciate 
their merits, and whose tastes were too steadfast and 
deeply rooted for fashion and caprice to supplant them. 
Few feel the pathos and dignity of Voltaire, and the sen- 
timent and long-winded declamations of Racine fail in 
arousing the sympathies of the present generation. ‘They 
wrote for a different public, for an audience who could 
bear with prolixity and heavy rhyme for the sake of hear- 
ing the praises of virtue, and needed not an appeal to the 
passions to aid in bringing home the pleasures of intellect. 
Even the wretched representations of ancient character in 
modern garb, were endured for sentiment; they enjoyed, 
not in ecstacy, but with calm delight, the friendship of 
Orestes and Pylades, and witnessed the fate of Brittan- 
nicus with the same dignified sympathy. 'The stage then 
was the place where talent might display itself ; not the Ge- 
nius of ‘Terror calling into action all the powers of the in- 
visible world, and the lowest vices which degrade human 
nature, but a mind which had studied, and a pen that 
could paint the passions of man. Interesting as they then 
were, and tedious as they now seem to us, such represen- 
tations were not injurious to the public morals, ‘The sub- 
ject at least was free from debasing associations. If vice 
was exposed, it was in a form to disgust rather than en- 
tice, nor was sentiment employed to invest sensuality 
with a transient fascination. ‘The drama could then 
boast of purity if not of spirit, and seldom did any thing 
revolting appear to obscure its literary splendor. 

With Talma, however, expired the last support of the 
old French stage. Theedifice, which his genius had up- 
held beyond its time, fell with him ; with his death seem- 
ed to have departed the last remnant of taste, that for so 
long had adhered to the purest and fairest ornaments of 
the Drama. ‘The public sentiment was already pervert- 
ed, and only waited for the death of its champion to give 
the last blow to the old school of tragedy. Moliére, whose 
comedies are now read with pleasure, whose humor though 
tainted by the licentiousness of his time still retains its 
charms, was obliged, in spite of the commendation of 
Voltaire, to relinquish his place. His plays appeared at 
the commencement of the Augustan age of France, when 
the extravagancies of Louis XIV. were throwing a lustre 
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over the history of his country, when the arts were encour- 
aged, and genius, however obscure, never wanted a patron. 
He was the favorite of the Monarch, and during his life 
wielded the sceptre of Comedy ; but with the dawn of a 
corrupt taste he too declined, and Moliere was banished 
fram the Stage, to make way for the ridiculous prolixity 
of the Drame, and the frivolous indecency of the modern 
Comedies and Spectacles. It is by the rejection of such 
plays as these, and the adoption of the modern drama, 
that we are to judge of the present state of theatricals in 
France. How great must be the degradation of the pub- 
lic mind, when such representations as are brought for- 
ward nightly in the crowded theatres of Paris, meet not 
even with private censure, but with public encourage- 
ment. ‘The theatres are under the especial care of gov- 
ernment ; from this source they derive the sanction, which, 
aided by a low state of morals, could alone prevent their 
decline. Considered as of importance in a political point 
of view, they receive the national support, while the im- 
morality of their exhibitions is sapping the foundations 
of social order, by striking at its vital principle, public 
virtue. 

The present state of the French stage can hardly be 
justly described, without having witnessed its low and 
disgusting scenes; and even then, langnage is too poor to 
express its degradation. In speaking of the decline of the 
drama, we compare it not so much with the past, as with 
what it ought to be, a school where genius might exert 
itself to the utmost in exalting virtue, where the scenes 
of life which in the general turmoil are overlooked, might 
receive the tribute of a serious thought, and where the 
curtain might be drawn, and vice exposed flee with shame 
at its own nakedness and deformity. The late French 
dramas seem to have been written with no design of dis- 
playing genius, but merely to gratify the insatiable and 
novelty-loving taste of a vicious population. 'The speed 
with which they are prepared, represented, and hurried 
away, is almost incredible. ‘The writing, reading be- 
fore the comité de lecture, and final appearance occupy 
scarcely a fortnight; yet such is the trash with which 
the French stage is flooded. ‘The critics, who in former 
days called Hamlet and Othello the productions of a bar- 
barian, who shuddered at the grossness of Shaksperian 
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theatricals, and wondered at the insensibility of British 
nerves, could little have foreseen the change which the 
progress of events was to accomplish. 'They would have 
laughed to scorn the prediction, had any one dared to as- 
sert it, that in a few years their own France would far 
surpass the utmost limits of English barbarism or German 
extravagance. 

But all this has come to pass; and with a pervert- 
ed taste have arisen gifted minds, capable of pander- 
ing to the national desire. Scribe, so noted for his in- 
exhaustible fertility of conception, his readiness, and great 
industry, is one of the most remarkable of modern wri- 
ters. Among the vast quantity of dramas of all sorts 
which have flowed from his pen, some have betrayed a 
genius worthy of better things; a mind, which under any 
other circumstances, in a society where the principles of 
morality were not despised, might have enabled him to 
follow closely on the footsteps of Shakspeare. Victor 
Hugo, and Dumas, both men of unquestioned talent, con- 
tributed to swell the worse than useless heap. When 
such as these are engaged on the side of vice, when the 
majority of a licentious population rally around. their 
standard, virtue must retire within her sanctuary, the 
hearts of the pure and good, and wait for happier days. 
These men are entrusted with a wonderful authority. 
Imagination is the most dangerous weapon which genius, 
unrestrained by religion, can wield; it possesses a power 
to move the passions and harrow up the feelings, which 
none but the utterly insensible can withstand. The vul- 
gar mind can be affected by the creations of fancy, when 
reason has lost its influence, and the dramas of Scribe 
and Hugo were too truly the offspring of a corrupt ge- 
nius. ‘They came out at a time when the public appe- 
tite was eager for licentious and exciting food. Formerly, 
the dramatist exerted himself for a simple taste, by mould- 
ing into shapes of beauty and power the passions and af- 
fections of man; the darker scenes of tragedy, and the 
glaring indecencies of comedy, were not presented to the 
public gaze. But now without its visible horrors tragedy is 
nothing, and comedy can assert no higher claim to popu- 
lar favor, than an open disregard to all the principles of 
morality and virtue. Every degrading vice, every horrid 
crime is now witnessed by the people of Paris, without 
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deen called, of ‘organized licentiousness.” On one occa- 
sion, indeed, the spirit of shame seemed for a moment to 
attain the ascendency. An abominable play, called La 
Reine d’-Espagne was driven from the stage. Even Parisian 
indifference could not endure the unblushing effrontery of 
this piece. Well would it have been if ‘‘ La 'Tentation” 
and ‘‘ Robert le Diable’”’ had been at the same time con- 
demned, instead of feasting the eyes of a corrupt populace 
for one hundred nights together. A detail of the plots on 
which these plays are founded, and which are among the 
most decent of their kind, would be too disgusting to 
dwell upon. For the sakeof France we would hope, that 
her national character is not to be estimated by her litera- 
ture. I would say dramatic literature, but a no less cor- 
rupting influence is exerted by her novels, which flow 
over the land like a pestilential flood. Even religion has 
not escaped the general sacrilege. Her forms, her ancient 
venerable rites, are looked upon as legends and supersti- 
tions of past times; they are classed with the remnants 
of barbarism, and the feudal ages, fit only to serve the 
purposes of the dramatist, and give effect to the pages of 
fiction. 

Turning away from such a melancholy picture, where 
must we look for the causes which have produced this 
change? How is it that in the space of a few years, the 
French Drama has declined from comparative purity into 
a worse than contemptible insignificance? For an an- 
swer, let us examine the annals of France during the last 
sixty years. Experience has proved that violent convul- 
sions in astate, without a fixed and righteous cause, are a 
curse to national prosperity and virtue. When we con- 
template a history, every page of which records the fall 
of some time-honored institution, and the gradual extine- 
tion of a nation’s morals, it would seem strange indeed, 
if, amidst the general decay, the stage should escape 
unharmed. ‘The old regime of France, the days of gal- 
lantry, and the refining influence of a cultivated aristoc- 
racy are gone, and in their place appear no redeeming 
virtues. There is at present all the sensuality, all the 
licentiousness, which infested the nation in the days of 
its glory, but the last shreds of decency and concealment 
have been torn away, and France stands exposed, a warn- 
ing to the world. The great Revolution unsettled the 
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public mind ; in aiming at political freedom, it only gave 
additional publicity and shamelessness to crime, by insult- 
ing the sanctity of religion and the supremacy of the laws. 
Atheism and infidelity are poor guardians of national 
interests, and during the days of the republic, France, In 
her moral and literary character, appeared more than ever 
on the verge of ruin. The glorious “three days ”’ terminat- 
ed the last act in the farce of secrecy, by yielding up the 
last bulwarks of public safety to a polluted and brutal 
rabble, clamoring for a freedom, which, to give them, 
would be a curse. Modesty was banished, and the freest 
code of morals, which levity could devise, regulated the 
concerns of literature and social intercourse. 

In such a state of public debasement, can we wonder 
at the decline of the Drama? Is there in such materials, 
such characters, any love of the beautiful in art or nature ? 
Can vice worship virtue, and sensuality bow at the shrine 
of genius? Religion and refinement go hand in hand ; 
the hour that witnesses the death of a nation’s purity, 
seals the fiat of its fall. We may hope, and indeed be- 
lieve, that there are spirits in France that weep over the 
condition of their country, that mourn for her as she once 
was, and cherish in their hearts the hope of her regenera- 
tion. If such a time should come for France to retrieve 
the past, if the mists and gloom which now obscure her 
destiny should ever be dispelled by the pure light of re- 
form, may the legitimate Drama once more arise, and be 
as it ought to be, religion’s aid in promoting the welfare 
of mankind. 


J: F. es 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


How peaceful sleep the dead, — above their graves 
The foliage of the forest darkly waves; 

The sweetest wild-flowers shed their fragrance round, 
And rising o’er the consecrated ground, 

The sculptured marble proudly crowns the spot, 
Where silent sleep the dead, but not forgot. 
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What mortal, sinking ’neath the weight of woes, 
Could wish a sweeter spot for long repose ? 
And Fortune’s favorites, a future grave 
May well within these sacred precincts crave. 

The hapless mariner, with none to save, 
Sinks in the dark depths of the ocean wave ; 
The gallant soldier, when his doom is sealed, 
Exposed, and bare, lies on the battle field. 

Not such their rest, who thus are softly laid 
Within Sweet Auburn’s consecrated shade. 

In ancient times, the blazing funeral pyre 
Reduced the corse to ashes in its fire ; 

With wonder we survey the Egyptian dead, 
Embalmed secure, while centuries have fled, — 
But almost may we envy, while we weep 

The buried dead, who in Mount Auburn sleep. 


W. P. W. 


WOMAN’S FAITH. 


The fight is o’er ; the trumpets’s thrilling note 

Is hushed around ; the zephyr seems to float 

With saddened murmur o’er the darkening plain; 
The scattered arms, imbrued with many a stain, 
Gleam faintly in the dubious light, that far 
Streams from one pale and solitary star ; 

The night-dew falls upon the soldier’s bier, 

Softly and sadly as the widow’s tear ; 

While in the distance, with a gentle flow, 

The tiny streamlet chaunts a requiem low; 

No moan of pain disturbs the sleeping air, — 

All life has fled, — nought but the dead are there. —~ 
Was it a shadow? Did the streaming eye 

Aught slowly flitting o’er the plain descry ? 

Hark! ’t was a moan of anguish, — in the gale 
Waveth a mantle white,—and now a frail 

And tender form is bending o’er the dead, — 
Alas! no hope, — each spark of life hath fled. 
With a heart-rending cry; she stoops to part 

The matted locks, and gives a fearful start, 

As an unseemly gash across his brow 

Marked where the life had ebbed; despairing now, 
She throws herself upon the stiffened form, 

All cold and damp, — no more with life-blood warm. 
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Why came the maiden at this lonely hour 
To that dread spot, — and whence the unwonted power 
To look on scenes of death like these, unmoved! 
Ah! blessed be woman’s faith, — the maiden loved! 
¥* * * * * % 
The setting sun has cast his farewell beam 
O’er every rising knoll and mountain stream ; 
The forest whispers softly in the gale, 
And merry birds trill forth their evening tale ; 
The towering oak beside the green-clad steep 
Casts o’er the placid lake a shadow deep. 
How still the air, —the world is in repose, 
And while the fitful twilight darker grows, 
Sinks to a deeper rest, — more calm and still. 
Forth from a little cottage by the hill 
Steals a sweet form, in sable garments clad; 
Her face was innocent and pure, but sad; 
Ah! who can tell how sad? —as if long years 
Of withering despair, and grief and tears 
Had set their impress stern upon her brow, 
Too deep to be effaced; and slowly now 
She wends her way towards a little knoll ; 
Simple her dress, — a modest widow’s stole, — 
She seemed to weep, and knelt beside a mound 
O’ergrown with grass; while thickly all around 
Dead flowers were strown, — their sweets long since had fled ; 
An emblem fit, — for all her joys were sped. 
She knelt and prayed; alas! her tale is told, — 


Ah! blessed be woman’s faith that ne’er grows cold! 
* # * * % % 





Her form lay stretched upon the prison floor, — * 
Her shattered reason knew delight no more; 
Rude chains enclasped her wrists, and straw alone 
Served for her resting-place ; yet not a moan 
Escaped those pallid lips ; her mind had flown, — 
And fondly now she deemed those prison-walls, 

As bright and beautiful as princely halls; 
Through the long days she sung with vacant air ; 
Now dropped a tear, and wished her love was there ; 
Her hands all day a garland would entwine, 
Whose sickly flowers began to droop and pine ; 
With constant care she strove to keep it green, 
For round his temples once the wreath had been; 
In vain her labor, — and it pined away, 


oe 
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* The remainder is translated from the beautiful episode of Margaret, in 
Goethe’s ** Faust.” 
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Till hope had vanished, like the twilight gray. 

"'T was night; full sadly had she sunk to rest, 

That withered wreath between her fingers pressed ; 

She hears a noise, — the outer bolts are drawn, — 

A ray of light streams in,—and now is gone ; — 

‘‘ Ah! have they come so soon to murder me! 

Where art thou, Henry,— let me fly with thee !’’ — 

The door was opened, —‘‘ yes, ’tis he, — oh joy ! 

What! not one kiss, — nay, prythee, why so coy? 

Once in the garden would you kiss, and there, 

By the old tree your sweetest vows would swear.” 

She sadly turned away, and hid her head, 

While he in soft and hurried accents, said, 

‘‘T come to save thee, — fly with me, —oh, fly! 

Remain not here in bitterness to die;”? — 

‘* Why shall I fly? you love me now no more, — 

But see,—for thee I’ve kept this wreath in store; 

Alas! ’t is withered, and will suit your love, — 

For me, my hope is with the saints above. 

Above! oh horror !—why should I be saved, — 

Run quickly,—save my child! I pardon craved 

For that fell act !— save him,—it was your child ! 

With its sweet talk it might have now beguiled 

My weary hours, — but then you left me here, — 

To seck me in my palace did you fear? 

Why dost thou turn thy head and shudder so! 

He loves me not, —and I too tiresome grow!” 

But suddenly fierce accents pierced the gloom; 

«< [ ’]l wait no more for thee, — come quickly, — come, — 

My horses shiver at the gate, — the dawn 

Breaks o’er the sky, — rouse thee, — we must be gone !” 

‘¢ Indeed, I love thee truly, come with me, — 

Again we ’Il sit beneath that linden tree, 

And weave a garland fresh; oh, stay not here,’’? — 

*« It is,” she cried, “it is that voice of fear, — 

Love me, ye heavenly powers, —that fiendish eye ! 

Oh! save me, — Henry, whither dost thou fly ? 

He ’s gone, —alas! and left me here alone!” 

In deep despair she sunk upon the stone; 

Her hand still sought the wreath, — “‘ Henry!” she cried, — 

‘ Henry!” she gave one bursting sob, — and died ! 
J. W. 
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THE PUROPHAGOI. 


"Ol MYPo®Aro!.—No. VII. 


*«< Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
Whose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


«* This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound I loudly, — 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.” 
Barton Holliday, 1618. 
“Otay to Bixyo iotsn 
“Evdovor ai megiuvar. 
Anacreon, Ode 27. 


March (27) A comfortless, unpleasant night! 


But yet our hearth is burning bright; 

The fitful wind — the eager rain, 

Fast beating at the window pane; 

The roaring elms — the storm’s loud din, 
Half envious of the peace within — 

*T is strange! the quiet heart rejoices, 
When’er she hears such solemn voices, 
Though wild and fierce earth’s tempests be, 
In her is all tranquillity. 


Six chairs were round the table set; 

The wise Purophagoi had met 

For conversation, oh! divine, 

At Massachusetts — Number Nine. 

Each fixed a long poetic gaze 

On brilliant Schuylkill’s lambent blaze, 
And conjured up a thousand things, 

Of coal-like eyes and fiery wings. 

Von Schatz at length jumped from his seat, 
And stood upright on both his feet. 

Quoth he, ‘* Methinks that shrieking blast, 
In anger swift-careering past, 

Sounds like the tortured cry of one, 

I knew long since — now dead and gone. 
No one could call him by his name, 

Tell where he went, or whence he came, 
And if by random pity led, 

You gave the ragged vagrant bread, 

He trembled, and a frightful cry 

Howled in your ear most piercingly. 

His withered heart he seemed to feed, 
With memory of a horrid deed, 

Which in his phrenzied hours he thought, 
His bloody hand had sometime wrought. 
He roamed about, through foul and fair, 
Finding no respite anywhere, 
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Among the rocks, or mouniain caves, 
Or in the depths of new-made graves, 
Or in the barn, where crowing cock 
Makes answer to the distant clock, 

Or whether talking with the dead, 

On mouldering tombs he bowed his head, 
This fiendish thonght would tear his breast, 
And give his weary eyes no rest. 

Yet on his sorrow-withered face, 

Deep marks of goodness could I trace, 
And search the earth from pole to pole, 
You would not find a cleverer soul.’’ 
The speaker paused, and took his seat 
Mid clapping hands and pounding feet, 
*T was strange, and no one could deny, 
That e’en Von Schatz might rhymify, 
Or with due labor twist a sonnet, 

On a small foot, or last new bonnet. 

Or if he pleased a story tell 

As senseless as poor ‘* Christabel.” 
With every eye upon him bent, 

Here rose our august President. 

Said he, ‘* Time is teo good to lose, 
And so some subject let us choose, 

On which each member may think fit 
To try his wisdom, skill, or wit. 

In theorizing we are ‘ not slow,’”* 

And I, for one, should like to know, 
Whether that very common phrase, 
‘A clever soul,’ is meant for praise. 
Our brother Schatz used it to-night, 
Perhaps that he can set me right.” 
Julius arose — ‘‘ Sir, I believe 

When man strains Nature through a sieve tf 
Art is composed — I have no more 

To say at present on this score.” 

*T was thus his senses took a pitch, 
Into the Trancendental Ditch. 

‘** Since brother Schatz is wholly gone,” 
Quoth here facetious A madon, 

‘* The question I will now discuss, 
And state my propositions thus: 

A clever soul is one, I say, 

Who wears a laughing face all day, 
Who never misses declamation, 

Nor cuts a stupid recitation, 

And yet is no elaborate dig, 

Nor for rank systems cares a fig ; 

Who wild imagination cages, 

Within Forensics of three pages, 

But on the sleepy day of themes, 

May doze away a dozen reams, 
Provided always that he bores, 

No nervous classmate with his snores. 


a -—- 


* I strongly reproved the President for using this vulgarism ‘‘ not slow’ before such a 
dignified oe but he peremptorily called me to order, and bade me attend to my busi- 


tts Thus is Art a nature passed through the alembic of man.” — Nature, Ch, TIL. p. 30. 
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Who hates large whiskers, round-toed shoes, 
Long-winded lectures, and the Blues, 
Ne’er tells a lie, abhors all tripe’? — 

** And loves,”’ said Middleton, “ his pipe, 
Reserves a little cash to lend, 

On Saturdays a needy friend, 

By empty words ne’er put to rout, 

Knows always what he talks about, 
Through sloughs of cant ne’er strives to walk, 
But in the paths of common talk, 

Nor seeks to mount the solar way, 
Straddling across a meteor’s ray, 

To mist and fog makes no pretence, 

Rich in full coffers of Goop sENser.” 

‘“‘ You ’ve not told all, | dare aver,”’ 

Said here the learned Falconer, 

‘** Perfection’s height that he may reach, 
The clever soul must make a speech, 

With orators know how to cope, 

And handle the triumphant trope, 
Pronounce his sentences with strength, 

And stretch his arms at proper length, 
Explode his vowels with a force, 

Most like an angry, snorting horse, 

Then — then his thoughts can he rehearse, 
With eloquence in Prose or Verse.” 

He took his seat —on each and all, 

A solemn silence seemed to fall, 

But one at last the silence broke, 

And thus a hasty moment spoke ; 

** I call that man a clever soul”? — 

** Who pays,” cried Amadon, ‘* my toll”? — 
** Who spurns cold fashion’s rope of sand, 
And grasps me with his warm right hand; 
Who says, ‘ God bless you!’ when he parts — 
Those farewell words for simple hearts — 
And when he meets, with homely joy 

Cries out, ‘ By heaven! you’re welcome, boy!’ 
To such an one, Id gladly trust 

The memory of my buried dust, 

Above me then would tears be shed, 

Such as drop seldom on the dead ; 

And when death marked his honest face, 
Close by my side would give him place, 

For his affection has no night, 

His love not frosty age can blight, 

His heart nor time nor place can vary,” 
Quoth ASHLEY VeRNoN, Secretary. 


With this debate, the President 
Remarked that he was quite content; 
So pulling Von Schatz by the hair, 

I waked Fim from his rocking chair, 


And all adjourned at proper time, 
While I sat down to write this rhyme. 





